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ABSTRACT 



In what should the education of social workers consist ? Their general education 
should include sociology, economics, government, psychology, and biology — properly 
part of anyone's curriculum. Their prevocational education should include the study 
of social problems and facilities for their solution — subject-matter also valuable to 
future teachers, lawyers, and ministers. Their vocational education should consist 
chiefly in the acquisition of techniques of case-work, disaster relief, neighborhood 
work, community organization, recreation, rural service, organization and administra- 
tion of social agencies, training of new workers, and research. 

What part of the education of social workers can and should be the responsibility 
of the training schools? Not general education. Temporarily varying amounts of 
prevocational education. Primarily and almost exclusively vocational education. 



INTRODUCTION 

Down to the present there has been no adequate study of the 
activities which at various times and places are listed under the 
head of social work. There is no general agreement as to what 
constitutes a social worker or as to his precise functions. Until 
we have had real job analysis the curricula of training schools for 
social work must rest on rather uncertain foundations. 

Nevertheless, we are not utterly without guidance. On the 
basis of deliberations that have gone before, we seem justified in 
making, for the purposes of this discussion, certain assumptions. 
The first is that, while the term social work is applied to activities 
which vary from giving information to travelers to supervising 
paroled prisoners, from locating deserting husbands to administering 
a federal bureau, there is a common thread running through them 
all and distinguishing them more or less from other vocations. 
This common element seems to involve helping maladjusted 
individuals and disorganized groups to overcome internal friction 
and establish working relations with their environment, especially 
with other people. Such tasks are the adjustment of difficulties 
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between members of different racial or national groups, between 
employers and employes, between members of a family, between 
representatives of school and home. Somewhat different tasks 
are the organization of groups for educational or recreational 
purposes, the organization of neighborhoods and communities for 
the control of disease or the accomplishment of some other common 
purpose. 

A second assumption is that there is a growing tendency to 
distinguish between civic responsibility of everyone and those more 
difficult tasks of personal adjustment and social organization 
which require special skill. In the third place, we shall assume 
that it is both likely and desirable that the latter be placed on a 
professional basis. 

Our specific problem: what should constitute the curriculum 
of a school of social work, we shall approach through the broader 
question: what education should a social worker have? With 
some answer to the first and more general question, we may then 
more profitably attack the question of the day in this new form; 
what part of the education of a social worker can and should be 
given by a training school ? 

EDUCATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 

For convenience we may divide the education of social workers, 
as of any other vocational group, into three parts: general, pre- 
vocational, and vocational. Admittedly there is no hard and fast 
line between these, but there are certain distinctions which it seems 
important to make. 

General education. — General education, whatever be its content 
or purpose, is so clearly not the function of a professional school 
that it may be passed over lightly here. However, this does not 
at all signify that its share in the preparation for social work is 
small. Judged by the time consumed, it is the most important 
of the three. 

Moreover, the subjects which appear in the curricula of secondary- 
schools and colleges of liberal arts may have a fairly definite bearing 
upon the practice of social work. Thus mathematics lays the 
foundation for accounting, budgets, and statistics. Chemistry 
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and biology are essential to the proper study of dietetics, hygiene, 
and sanitation, all of which have an important place in the social 
worker's equipment. English, including literature, composition, 
and public speaking, gives breadth of view, ability to understand 
and to make one's self understood, to write reports and to participate 
in discussion. Foreign languages supplement the functions of 
English and have a direct value in advanced scientific study as 
well as in work with immigrants. 

In the social sciences and allied fields we observe a still more 
vital relationship between general education and professional 
practice. History, when taught as the development of peoples, 
gives perspective and an intelligent approach to problems of the 
present. Psychology contributes to an understanding of human 
behavior and how it may be controlled. Pedagogy deals with 
processes of individual development, adjustment to environment, 
participation in the community life — all of which are very much 
like the activities of the social worker. 

Economics, as a part of general education, gives the student 
some notion of the processes of production, exchange, and distribu- 
tion. In its consideration of credit, insurance, unemployment, and 
the labor of women and children, it opens up problems with which 
social workers have to deal quite directly. 

Political science affords, besides a general notion of sovereignty, 
political parties, and the organization of government, more specific 
knowledge of legislative aspects of social problems and ways in 
which nation, state, and municipality serve the common welfare. 

Sociology opens the eyes of the student to the significance of 
interaction, isolation, group organization, social control, and 
collective behavior. Almost inevitably presentation of these 
ideas will involve discussion of social maladjustment and dis- 
organization, which are at the very heart of the social worker's 
task. 

Finally, an important part of general education, especially 
from the viewpoint of preparing for social work, is the study of 
current events. 

All that has been listed here is likely to appear in the curriculum 
of almost any college of liberal arts. None of it pertains directly 
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to social work. Yet all of it is essential to the thorough preparation 
of the would-be professional social worker. 

Prevocational education. — Under the head of general education 
we have considered elements which might properly enter into the 
schooling of almost anyone. By prevocational education we mean 
that which bears more directly upon the future occupation. We 
distinguish it, however, from vocational education in two ways: 
(i) it deals with the scientific and other foundation rather than with 
specific techniques of doing things, and (2) being less narrowly 
specialized it may also lay a foundation for allied occupations. 

Logically, the prevocational part of education for social work 
may be divided into two parts; practically they will usually be 
dealt with together. They are (1) study of social problems and 
(2) study of facilities for dealing with social probems. Without 
any attempt at classification, let us consider some of the problems 
to be studied as part of the prevocational education of social workers. 

First we may mention those problems pertaining to immigration. 
Why do people move from one country to another? Specifically 
why do they come to America ? What habits, customs, and social 
attitudes do they bring with them? What difficulties do they 
encounter in the migration and after? What difficulties do they 
present to the native-born of the new land? What adjustments 
must be made between the old inhabitants and the new arrivals ? 

An allied group of problems pertains to the relations between 
white and black. What are the attitudes of each race toward 
the other ? What are the occasions of friction between them ? 
What is the origin and significance of race prejudice ? Is one race 
inferior to the other? On what basis can white and black best 
live and work together in America ? 

A third group of problems centers in industrial relations. How 
have employers and employees come to constitute fairly distinct 
social classes? What are the attitudes of each group toward the 
other? At what points do their interests clash? What are the 
occasions of open conflict ? How is each side organized for the 
struggle ? How is this situation affected by irregular employment 
and other aspects of industrial disorganization? In what ways 
may industrial warfare be limited ? 
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A similar group of problems appears in agriculture. What 
friction is there between farmers on the one hand and middlemen, 
transportation managers, and bankers on the other? What 
friction appears in the relations of country and town dwellers 
generally ? Why do the farmers feel themselves unfairly treated ? 
Why do the urban consumers feel themselves exploited by the 
agricultural interests? What possible adjustments are there for 
these various difficulties ? 

Family relations represent another important field for the 
student of social problems. What are the causes of family dis- 
organization as manifested in divorce, desertion, prostitution, 
illegitimacy, woman and child labor, feminism ? What reorganiza- 
tion of family life is made necessary by public education, com- 
mercialized recreation, apartment dwelling, the passing of home 
industries and city life generally? Can the more unified family 
life of an earlier generation be restored? Is it desirable that it 
should be? What is the significance of diminishing birth-rates? 
of delayed marriage ? 

Poverty is the point of approach to problems which cut right 
across the dividing lines we have already indicated. What are the 
causes of economic insufficiency ? What is the significance here of 
irregular employment, low wages, lack of vocational training, 
uncompensated accidents, industrial depressions, physical or mental 
incompetence, large families, thriftlessness, profiteering? What 
are the effects upon each other of individual poverty and a com- 
munity standard of living? How may a community organize 
for the elimination of poverty ? What distinction should be made 
between poverty and pauperism ? 

Delinquency represents another phase of social maladjustment. 
Why do states find it desirable to penalize certain kinds of behavior ? 
Why do some individuals fail to abide by these "rules of the game" 
which we call penal codes ? With reference to delinquency what 
is the significance of mental deficiency, physical handicaps, alcohol- 
ism, lack of parental oversight, "bad companions," lax enforcement 
of law, poverty, ignorance, migration, race prejudice, previous 
experience with penal systems, freak legislation? How account 
for the popular attitudes toward offenders ? What sorts of offenders 
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can be made into law-abiding citizens? How? What may be 
done with the rest ? 

Certain social problems seem to belong peculiarly to urban 
conditions. What difficulties are involved in urban anonymity 
and mobility? What is the effect of the city upon family and 
neighborhood life? How can health and safety be assured in 
congested areas ? How provide adequate housing facilities within 
easy reach of places of employment? How provide satisfactory 
transportation ? How secure effective government for the hetero- 
geneous population of a great city ? 

Other problems seem distinctive of rural life. What is involved 
in the isolation of many rural dwellers ? What peculiar difficulties 
stand in the way of securing proper education, recreation, medical 
care, religious life? What is the significance of conservatism, 
individualism, and the predominance of physical over social 
contacts? What social disorganization is appearing in rural life 
through the telephone, automobile, trolley, consolidated village 
school? What factors are contributing to the reorganization of 
rural life ? 

Public health involves not only physical problems, but social 
problems as well. We are here concerned not only with the germs 
connected with tuberculosis, typhoid fever, malaria, scarlet fever, 
syphilis, gonorrhoea, etc., but with their effects upon an individual's 
social attitudes and status, the organization of a group, and the 
ways in which a group may reorganize for the purpose of controlling 
these diseases. There are also the questions: What are the existing 
attitudes toward these diseases? What are their origins? How 
do they need to be modified ? By what means can they be altered ? 
What is the significance for health of migration from country to 
city or from Europe to America, of congested housing conditions, 
ill-ventilated factories, inadequate garbage disposal, etc. ? 

A related group of problems is suggested by the term mental 
hygiene. What are the causes of abnormal behavior as manifested 
in f eeble-mindedness and in nervous and mental diseases ? What 
individual maladjustments are most likely to occur in connection 
with mental deviation ? How does the presence of mental deviates 
affect the life of social groups — family, neighborhood, labor union, 
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community, state ? What are the current attitudes toward feeble- 
mindedness and nervous and mental diseases? What alterations 
in social attitudes may aid in the control of these abnormalities? 
How may a community or a state best organize to care for its 
subnormal and abnormal members and to prevent their recurrence 
in succeeding generations ? 

Finally, we should note some of the social problems which are 
related to formal education. How may the new member of a 
group — child or immigrant — be enabled to participate in the 
common life ? How can he be guided in finding his proper place 
in its domestic, industrial, political, religious, and other aspects? 
What should be the relative emphasis upon imitation and origi- 
nality, upon co-operation and individual effort, upon the learning of 
past achievements and the solving of new problems? In passing 
on a culture to a new generation or to foreigners what changes 
does it undergo ? Are they loss or gain ? 

Let these samples stand for that phase of prevocational training 
which we have called the study of social problems. This does 
not necessarily mean the taking of courses in particular departments, 
nor even the taking of courses bearing particular names. The 
material here suggested might be organized in a great variety of 
ways to meet various situations. But it does not seem important 
that the future social worker should have the opportunity, and 
perhaps be required, to give some academic consideration to this 
whole field of practical social problems. However, it is not enough 
to study these problems; it is also essential to know something of 
the facilities for dealing with them. As a matter of fact, there 
seems little likelihood that this latter phase will be slighted, because 
in actual teaching it links up quite naturally with the first. 

Turning to what we may call social resources, we shall consider 
specifically legal provisions, public departments, public institutions, 
private philanthropy, and voluntary non-charitable effort. 

Among legal provisions to be noted here are labor laws such as 
those regulating the manner of payment of wages, minimum wage, 
hours of labor, protection of dangerous machinery, liability and 
compensation for accidents, insurance. Then there are laws 
specially affecting the family such as those regulating marriage and 
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divorce, control of property, guardianship, adoption. Other laws 
affecting children are those requiring certain minimum attendance 
upon school, regulating the employment of minors, establishing 
juvenile courts. Other laws control the admission of immigrants 
and the acquiring of citizenship. There are special regulations 
affecting certain races such as the "Jim Crow" laws of the South 
and alien land laws of the West. On the health side there are the 
laws concerning vaccination, isolation of communicable diseases, 
spitting, disposal of garbage, lighting and ventilation of certain 
buildings. As to safety there are laws governing the construction 
of various buildings, those requiring fire escapes, etc. In the bills 
of rights, constitutions, and criminal codes we note the general 
rights of accused persons, such as speedy trial, trial by jury, bail, 
bonds, etc. Finally there are the so-called Poor Law, laws 
providing pensions, and those affecting the feeble-minded and 
insane. All these laws seem to be of vital importance to social 
work, but at least a general knowledge of them should be a part 
of the equipment of every citizen. 

Practically every public department and bureau has some 
significance for social work. A recent bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare indicates eight state departments 
"which have a direct connection with social service." The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, including the state agricultural college, does 
extension work in agriculture, household management, food utiliza- 
tion, clothing efficiency, boys' and girls' club work, farm manage- 
ment and administration. The Department of Correction main- 
tains a prison, two reformatories, a prison camp and hospital, 
and a state farm. The Department of Education has divisions 
of vocational education, university extension, immigration and 
Americanization, the blind, and public libraries. The Department 
of Labor and Industries has divisions of industrial safety, statistics, 
and standards; it also maintains three free employment offices. 
The Department of Mental Diseases maintains ten institutions 
for the insane, two for the feeble-minded, one for epileptics, and a 
psychopathic hospital; it also holds clinics in various parts of the 
state for diagnosis, advice, and follow-up work. The Department 
of Public Health has divisions of sanitary engineering, communicable 
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diseases, water and sewerage laboratories, biologic laboratories, 
food and drugs, hygiene and tuberculosis and district health 
officers; it also maintains four tuberculosis hospitals. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has divisions of aid and relief, child guardian- 
ship, juvenile training, private incorporated charities, housing and 
town planning; it also maintains a state infirmary, a hospital 
school for crippled children, and three industrial schools for way- 
ward children. The Probation Commission supervises probation 
work in courts throughout the state. These are samples of what 
may be found in many states. Moreover, similar departments 
and bureaus are to be found in our municipal governments and in 
our Federal government. Besides these it is important to name 
the insurance departments, bureaus of vital statistics, licensing 
bureaus, police departments, the courts. Every citizen ought to 
know something about these. Their acquaintance is particularly 
necessary to the social worker. 

In naming public departments we have indicated many of the 
public institutions. Briefly to recapitulate, we have public hospi- 
tals, custodial asylums and colonies, almshouses, infirmaries, 
prisons, reformatories, industrial schools, parental schools, jails, 
police stations, detention homes, schools, libraries, parks, play- 
grounds, baths, gymnasia, immigrant stations, lodging houses, 
woodyards, etc. 

Of private social agencies, usually of a charitable or philanthropic 
character, we have numbers without end. An interesting array 
is presented in a recent pamphlet of the American Association of 
Social Workers, entitled "The Profession of Social Work." One 
very common type of private agency, most frequently known as 
associated charities or charity organization society, does what is 
now called family work. Specially needy children are cared for 
by orphanages, so-called "children's homes," child-placing societies, 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, humane societies, 
juvenile protective associations, child labor committees, and 
visiting teachers' associations. What is called neighborhood work 
is done by settlements, institutional churches, rescue missions, 
Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Columbus, 
Community Service Inc., boys' and girls' clubs. Community work, 
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in so far as it differs from neighborhood work, includes councils 
and federations of social agencies, bureaus of municipal research, 
chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, city clubs, federations of 
women's clubs, community foundations, etc. Housing reform 
involves the work of philanthropic trust funds, limited dividend 
housing companies, industrial housing, Octavia Hill associations, 
housing associations whose work is chiefly investigation and 
publicity. Private agencies dealing with delinquents are prisoner's 
aid societies, prison associations, committees on prison labor, 
various organizations that visit institutions for religious or educa- 
tional purposes, and others that furnish voluntary probation officers. 
Health agencies include hospitals, dispensaries, public health 
nursing associations, mental hygiene and social hygeine societies, 
anti-tuberculosis associations. Industrial welfare work is provided 
by corporations and religious organizations. It would be well for 
every citizen to have general information about some of these 
private agencies; the social worker needs to know many of them 
well. 

Last in our rough classification of social resources we shall name 
some voluntary, non-charitable agencies. Typical of these are 
the co-operative stores, creameries, and other marketing and buying 
associations. Credit unions, building and loan associations, and 
mutual insurance companies represent another group. In rural 
districts are the granges, farm and home bureaus, and agricultural 
societies. In the cities are the trade union colleges and health 
centers. In this list should also appear the churches and not a few 
of the community organizations already named, such as chambers 
of commerce and civic clubs. 

This rapid review of social probems and facilities for their 
solution may have seemed to some of you quite "sketchy," to 
others it has doubtless been an unnecessary repetition of things 
already well known. Its only justification is this : that we may have 
before us concrete material instead of general terms like "charities 
and corrections," "social pathology," "city problems," "labor 
problems," "rural sociology," etc., terms which vary greatly in 
meaning and content. 
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All this we have described as prevocational because, for the 
social worker, it is the connecting link between general education on 
the one hand and specific techniques on the other. Also it is important 
to realize that it bears directly not only upon social work, but also 
upon teaching, the ministry, law, and politics. Moreover, it is 
just the sort of thing that should figure largely in training for 
citizenship. In this latter connection it should be considered 
as general rather than prevocational, for no student with this civic 
interest would be apt to cover the whole field or to pay much atten- 
tion to its details. But there is little here that the future social 
worker can afford to ignore. It all bears directly upon his future 
vocation. For him it bridges the gap between general theory and 
specific technique. 

Vocational education. — Turning now to the vocational education 
of the social worker, we shall consider the subject-matter which 
pertains most intimately to his future work and which pertains 
much more to it than to other occupations. The most important 
part of the vocational education in this limited sense has to do with 
the techniques of doing things. But along with the development 
of technique will inevitably go the imparting of information and 
the elaboration of a philosophy. 

First let us consider the informational aspect of vocational 
education for social work. This is not apt to include much which 
has not already been suggested by the outline of prevocational 
education. But there is an important difference. There should 
be for vocational purposes a much more thorough and detailed 
study of those social problems and resources with which the student 
is likely to deal in his future work. As a family worker he will 
need a more intimate acquaintance with the laws pertaining to 
desertion and non-support; as a children's worker he must be more 
familiar with laws of guardianship; as a probation officer he must 
know court procedure more thoroughly. As a medical-social 
worker he must learn carefully the organization and procedure of 
hospitals and dispensaries. In any branch of social work he must 
have a sufficient knowledge of certain diseases and of medical 
practice to enable him to co-operate effectively with physicians 
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and nurses. The Americanization worker should have an intimate 
acquaintance with the customs and language of the racial or national 
groups with which he proposes to deal. So we might go on with the 
informational aspect of vocational training, but these examples 
should suffice to indicate that what is here involved is primarily 
a more specialized and more intensive study of the social problems 
and resources which are properly the subject-matter of prevocational 
education. 

The philosophy of social work is likewise not exclusively a 
part of vocational training. In fact, it is more likely to be a 
by-product of all the processes we have mentioned and of others. 
In personal experience outside of formal instruction, in general 
education, in prevocational education and throughout the vocational 
training the thoughtful student will be gradually building up a 
social philosophy. However, it may be well at some point in the 
vocational course to deal with this specifically and to organize it 
more carefully than is otherwise apt to happen. 

But that which marks off the vocational from the prevocational 
and the general phases of education is the attention to techniques. 
By this is not meant the mechanical acquisition of the routine of 
particular organizations, but the study of various methods of meet- 
ing practical, concrete problems with the reasons that lie behind 
the varying procedure. It means making the students face and 
think out, in classroom or field, problems which most nearly approxi- 
mate those they will meet in the positions to which they are later 
to go. 

Now what are the "educationally communicable techniques" 
of social work ? We naturally think first of social case-work. On 
the side of investigation and diagnosis this is most easily accessible 
through Miss Richmond's Social Diagnosis and various teaching 
records. It is to be hoped that the treatment side of case-work 
will be equally well presented in forthcoming books. In addition, 
there is a growing literature setting forth the application of case 
methods to family deserters, needy and wayward children, unmar- 
ried mothers, patients in hospitals and dispensaries, feeble-minded 
and psychopathic individuals, adult offenders, etc. 
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There seem to be equally definite techniques for the organiza- 
tion and administration of recreation. There is a considerable 
literature dealing with the organization of boys' and girls' clubs, 
the conduct of pageants, dramatics, gymnastics, athletics, and 
non-apparatus games. Less well presented are the techniques of 
supervising dance halls, skating rinks, bathing beaches, moving 
pictures, etc. Both in the case of recreation and of case-work there 
are not only literatures, but more or less definite plans for training 
through actual participation in the processes studied. 

In recent years there has been developed a teachable technique 
for meeting disasters and emergencies. It is especially to the Red 
Cross that we owe the mapping out of ways for organizing and 
administering the relief so often needed in the wake of fire, flood, 
earthquake, famine, and riot. 

Perhaps the most exact of all the social work techniques have 
to do with research. There is some debate as to whether research 
should be classed as the practice of social work or as the study of 
social science. But in either case, we will surely agree that some 
training in statistics, social surveys, and special investigations is 
desirable for the social worker. 

In neighborhood work the elaboration of "educationally com- 
municable techniques" seems to be less advanced. Perhaps we 
may say that this field calls not so much for a distinctive technique 
as for a distinctive combination of various techniques used in 
other fields. Nevertheless, the settlements, institutional churches, 
Y.M.C.A., and other neighborhood agencies have outlined fairly 
definite ways of doing certain things. 

Community organization represents another doubtful field. 
Yet there are developing more and more definite programs for 
drawing together the people of a community through co-operative 
study of community needs and resources, for correlating social 
agencies through councils and federations, for securing honest and 
efficient government through civic leagues and bureaus of municipal 
research. Both in neighborhood work and community work it 
seems difficult to offer the students a progressive educational 
experience in the field. This is due partly to the nature of the work 
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and partly to the fact that these techniques have not been well 
organized for teaching purposes. 

Rural social work is like neighborhood work in that it seems not 
to have a distinctive technique of its own, but rather to modify 
and combine parts of various techniques used in other fields. 
But it is well to realize that this modification and combination is 
exceedingly important for the social worker who plans to serve the 
small town and the open country. The giving of well-planned 
practice work is no less difficult in this field than in neighborhood 
and community work generally. 

The technique of organization and administration of social 
agencies is likewise in an early stage of its development. But there 
are already emerging standards for division of responsibility 
between board, executive, and staff, for accounting, filing, and 
record-keeping, for news stories and annual reports. Literature is 
scant and opportunities for practice are few, but there is no lack 
of laboratory material for a class in organization and administration. 

Perhaps least progress of all has been made in establishing a 
technique for the training of new workers, volunteers, and students. 
Yet we ventured last year in the Simmons College School of Social 
Work to introduce a course dealing with the educational aspects of 
social work. We considered the preparation of teaching material 
and planning of field work. 

From another point of view the vocational training may be 
divided into four parts: (1) class discussion, (2) outside study, (3) 
observation, (4) practice. Classroom discussion may be understood 
to include lectures, but the best teaching will certainly reduce lectur- 
ing to a minimum. The chief value of the classroom is the oppor- 
tunity it provides for joint participation by the students in the 
discussion of problems arising in their outside study and field 
work or those which may be set before them by the instructor. 
The outside study will involve reading, thinking, and compiling 
of material for presentation to the class. Observation will include 
not only the conventional trips to institutions, but also attendance 
upon clinics, courts, conferences, the study of records, filing systems, 
etc. Practice will consist in actual participation in investigation, 
diagnosis, and treatment of the problems of real people, individually 
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or in groups. This last should probably occupy not less than one- 
third of the vocational training. 

THE PLACE OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 

So far we have been dealing with the general question: In what 
should the education of a social worker consist ? We are now ready 
for the specific question: What part of the education of social 
workers can and should be given by a training school ? 

There is little likelihood of disagreement on the proposition 
that what we have described as vocational education should be 
given by a training school serving this specific purpose. Because 
it is so largely technical in character and because it pertains so 
very much more to social work than to any other vocation, it should 
not be open to the general run of university students nor to the 
type of folk who frequent most extension courses. For the same 
reasons this teaching should be done by people who are not only 
able to tell the students about social problems and about social 
work, but who are also able to initiate them into its processes. 

I think there is equally little likelihood of disagreement on the 
proposition that what we have described as general education is not 
properly the function of a training school. If this be true, then the 
debatable ground lies in the field we have called prevocational. 
Should any or all of the prevocational education be given in the 
training school? The answer to this question must vary from 
institution to institution. 

If a training school admits students who have not had pre- 
vocational education, clearly it must offer more or less of this 
preliminary work. But so long as this practice continues, one 
should be wary of calling the training school a professional school. 
Also it should be borne in mind that the prevocational education, 
the study of social problems and resources, is of value in education 
for citizenship and is particularly helpful to future teachers, minis- 
ters, and lawyers. Furthermore, no special training school need be 
created and maintained for the purpose of teaching these subjects. 
Any college or university should and, if it will, can give the courses 
which are for the social worker prevocational and for other students 
general or cultural. In proportion as the training schools include 
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this prevocational subject-matter in their entrance requirements 
they will stimulate the teaching of such courses in the undergraduate 
colleges and will free their own time, money, and energy for the 
strictly vocational training. 

However, it is probably true that for some time students will 
come to the training schools with preparation that is quite varied 
and academically uneven. Hence there appear to be some very 
great advantages in having the training school a part of a univer- 
sity, in order that academic deficiencies may be made up. This 
means that students will frequently be taking at the same time 
some vocational and some prevocational work. But an analysis 
of the curricula of training schools indicates that this is happening 
now. The only change suggested here is that the prevocational 
and the vocational work be frankly separated, so far as courses are 
concerned, with the hope that ultimately the one will become an 
entrance requirement, the other the program of a professional 
school. 

I. What education should social workers have ? 

1. General education 

2. Prevocational education 

a) Study of Social Problems; e.g., those involved in 

Immigration Urban Conditions 

Race Relations Rural Conditions 

Industrial Relations Public Health 

Family Relations Mental Hygiene 

Poverty Education 
Delinquency 

b) Study of Social Resources; e.g., 

Legal Provisions 

Public Departments 

Public Institutions 

Private Philanthropy 

Voluntary Non-Charitable Agencies 

3. Vocational education 

a) Information — more specialized and more intensive study of social 
problems and resources 

b) Philosophy 
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c) Technical training in 
social case-work with 

Families Sick 

Children Handicapped 

Delinquents Unemployed 

Defectives Vocationally maladjusted 

Institution Management 
Recreation 
Disaster Relief 
Research 

Statistics 

Surveys 

Special Investigations 
Neighborhood Work 
Community Organization 
Rural Social Work 
Organization and Administration 
Training of Social Workers 

II. What part of the education of social workers can and should be given by 
training schools ? 

1. General education — very little 

2. Prevocational education — temporarily and in part 

3. Vocational education — almost entirely 



